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THE  CHARITY  OF  A BOY  KING 

(Louis  IX  Distributing  Alms  After  His  Coronation> 

From  a painting  by  the  recent  French  artist,  Victor  Lesur 


The  close  of  the  so-called  “holy  war”  in  southern  Prance 
brings  us  to  the  reign  of  another  noted  French  king, 
Louis  IX  or  Saint  Louis.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the 
great  Philip  Augustus  and  came  to  the  throne  as  a mere  boy. 
Thus  the  real  rule  of  the  country  devolved  for  a time  upon 
his  mother,  a notable  woman  and  queen,  Blanche  of  Castile. 

Several  of  the  great  French  lords  tried  to  seize  this  op- 
portunity of  a child’s  reign  to  reassert  the  supremacy  of 
which  Philip  had  deprived  them ; but  Blanche  proved  a match 
for  them  all  and  kept  them  in  subjection.  She  also  devoted 
herself  to  the  training  of  her  little  son.  By  her  guidance  he 
became  not  only  an  able  king  but  also  so  noble  a man  that  he 
truly  deserves  the  title  of  Saint  Louis,  given  him  by  the 
Church. 

When  Louis,  a little  lad  of  twelve,  was  first  proclaimed 
king,  his  mother  liberated  all  the  poorer  class  of  prisoners 
from  the  Paris  jails  and  sent  them  to  kneel  at  the  child’s  feet 
and  thank  him  for  his  mercy.  After  that  she  made  it  the 
boy’s  daily  duty  to  distribute  alms  among  the  poor,  teaching 
him  to  discriminate  between  those  who  really  needed  aid  and 
those  who  sought  to  trick  him.  Wisdom  and  charity  were 
thus  made  to  go  hand  in  hand. 
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LOUIS  IX  AT  TAILLEBOURG 

(The  Saint  King  Prove*  His  Military  Prowess  by  Crushing  the  English  Invaders) 

From  a painting  by  the  French  master,  Ferdinand  Delacroix  {1798-1863) 


The  training  of  the  child  Louis  developed  him  into 
Prance’s  noblest  king.  All  his  life  he  continued  his 
deeds  of  charity.  One  of  his  lifelong  rules  was  that 
every  day  he  would  have  three  beggars  to  dine  with  him,  and 
one  chronicler  records  having  watched  the  king  many  a time 
cut  up  food  for  some  crippled  wretch  at  his  table  or  hold  a 
cup  for  the  helpless  one  to  drink. 

Yet  Louis  was  a warrior  also.  When  his  mother’s  arts 
failed  at  last  and  a number  of  his  barons  joined  the  English 
king  in  war  against  him,  Louis  suddenly  took  command  of 
his  army  himself.  He  outmaneuvered  his  foes;  and  having 
them  at  disadvantage,  attacked  them  at  Taillebourg  and  com- 
pletely defeated  them.  In  this  battle  Louis,  mounted  on  a 
great  white  horse,  led  his  men  in  a desperate  charge  against 
the  dreaded  English  bowmen  and  swept  them  from  the  field. 
So  decisive  was  his  victory  that  no  enemy  ever  dared  face  him 
again  upon  French  soil.  The  English  king  hastened  to  make 
peace;  and  the  French  lords,  deserted  even  by  their  own  fol- 
lowers, had  perforce  to  bow  in  submission. 

Louis  forgave  everybody,  and  by  this  combination  of  gen- 
erosity with  strength  and  wisdom  he  soon  held  all  France  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  a united  land,  a devoted  land,  and 
the  most  powerful  in  Europe. 
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SAINT  LOUIS  CAPTURED  BY  THE  SARACENS 

(Louis  Leads  a Hopeless  Crusade  and  Suffers  in  His  Master’s  Steps) 

From  the  celebrated  series  of  the  Crusades  by  Bore 

IT  is  sad  to  tell  of  the  one  folly  which  blinded  this  mighty 
Louis’s  vision,  the  one  blunder  by  which  he  destroyed  so 
much  of  the  prosperity  he  and  his  mother  had  brought  to 
France.  Louis’s  deep  religious  spirit  led  him  to  vow  that  he 
would  undertake  another  crusade  for  the  rescue  of  Jerusalem. 
By  this  time  the  crusading  fervor  had  died  out  of  Europe. 
The  difficulties  which  distance  and  climate  interposed  against 
the  conquest  of  those  tropic  lands  was  well  understood.  No- 
body wanted  Louis  to  go  crusading.  His  barons  entreated 
him  not  to ; his  mother  warned  him  solemnly  of  his  folly ; 
even  the  Pope  argued  against  Louis’s  leaving  Europe  to  it- 
self. But  the  young  enthusiast  clung  to  his  vow. 

As  Jerusalem  was  now  held  by  the  Egyptian  Mahometans 
he  determined  to  make  his  attack  upon  them  there.  So  at  the 
head  of  many  thousand  Frenchmen  he  landed  in  Egypt  in  the 
year  1248.  Of  the  disruption  which  Louis’s  attack  caused  in 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  you  have  already  read  in  the  story  of 
that  land.  But  the  frenzied  charges  of  the  French  knights 
failed  entirely  before  the  cunning  of  the  Mahometans,  and 
Louis’s  army  was  destroyed  and  himself  made  prisoner.  He 
endured  all  the  insults  and  injuries  of  his  fanatic  captors  in 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Christ  whose  servitor  he  was. 

In  the  end  the  IMahometans  consented  to  ransom  him,  and 
the  whole  land  of  France  was  scraped  bare  by  his  mother  to 
gather  the  enormous  sum  demanded  for  his  freedom. 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  KING  LOUIS’S  MANHOOD 

(The  Mahometans  of  Jerusalem  Entreat  Him  to  Become  Their  King) 

From  a series  of  the  life  of  St.  Louis  painted  for  the  Paris  Pantheon, 
hy  Alexander  Cabanel  (^1824-1889) 


WHEN  Louis  was  ransomed  from  Egypt,  he  did  not  turn 
his  face  toward  home.  His  vow  to  fight  for  Jerusalem 
still  held  him.  So  he  sailed  with  a mere  handful  of 
comrades  to  the  Holy  Land  Here  he  remained  for  years 
warring  against  the  Mahometans  there,  hoping  against  hope 
that  his  example  would  arouse  Europe  to  its  former  fervor 
and  that  other  crusaders  would  flock  to  join  him. 

He  had  learned  by  now  how  to  fight  the  Mahometans ; and 
so  ably  did  he  lead  his  tiny  band,  so  honorably  did  he  keep 
his  word  even  to  his  enemies,  that  gradually  even  the  Ma- 
hometans came  to  honor  him  and  recognize  his  greatness  of 
soul.  The  incident  here  depicted  is  little  more  than  a tra- 
dition. This  tells  that  the  Mahometan  warriors  themselves 
sent  a deputation  to  Louis  praying  him  to  adopt  their  re- 
ligion and  become  their  king.  Under  him  they  declared  they 
could  master  all  the  world. 

Louis  remained  fighting  these  noble  foes  until  his  mother’s 
death  in  1256  compelled  him  to  return  to  France  to  restore 
order  there.  Yet  when  he  had  accomplished  this  and  had 
grown  old  in  the  service  of  his  people,  his  thoughts  still  tuimed 
to  his  unaccomplished  vow.  In  the  year  1270  he  undertook, 
in  the  face  of  universal  protest,  another  crusade,  the  last  of 
them  all.  He  died  of  fever  on  the  journey,  a saint’s  death 
and  a hero’s. 
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THE  RECKLESS  CHARGE  AT  CRECY 

(The  French  Nobles  Rush  Upon  the  English  for  Vengeance  and  Meet  Death) 

By  the  contemporary  English  artist,  R.  Caton  WoodviUe 


The  fourteenth  century  brought  with  it  a startling 
change  in  the  relative  positions  of  Prance  and  England. 
Up  to  that  time  England  had  been  little  more  than  a 
dependent  province  ruled  by  the  French  dukes  of  Normandy, 
who  as  a rule  spent  much  more  time  in  Prance  than  in  Eng- 
land. France  itself  had  grown  to  be  the  chief  land  of  Eu- 
rope. Its  capital,  Paris,  was  the  center  of  gayety  and  splen- 
dor; its  armies  were  the  strongest,  and  its  knights  accounted 
the  boldest  among  Christian  nations.  Then  came  the  “Hun- 
dred Years’  War’’  with  England,  and  all  this  was  sadly 
changed. 

The  French  king  Philip  VI  really  forced  the  war  on  Eng- 
land, whose  sovereign  Edward  III  was  loath  to  undertake  a 
struggle  which  all  men  looked  on  as  unequal.  But  Edward, 
hounded  into  war,  made  a daring  raid  through  Prance.  Philip 
gathered  a great  army,  pursued  the  invaders,  and  surrounded 
them  at  Crecy.  Victory  would  have  been  easy,  but  the  French 
were  exhausted  by  their  hurried  march.  They  were  also  in- 
furiated by  Edward’s  harrying  of  their  land.  The  French 
nobles  charged  madly,  recklessly,  upon  the  English  lines,  and 
the  English  archers  met  them  with  so  deadly  a flight  of  ar- 
rows as  threw  them  into  wild  disorder.  Then  the  English 
charged  and  the  French  fled.  Less  than  thirty  thousand  Eng- 
lishmen had  defeated  a hundred  thousand  French. 
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KING  JOHN  MADE  CAPTIVE 

(Decisive  Defeat  of  the  French  at.  Poitiers  and  Surrender  of  Their  King) 

From  the  series  by  the  English  artist,  R.  Caton  WoodvUle 

The  haughty  King  Philip,  who  had  driven  the  English 
into  the  Hundred  Years’  War,  died  in  shame  and  sor- 
row. Not  only  did  he  lose  his  army  at  Crecy ; he  lost 
his  ships  to  England  in  a naval  battle;  and  he  saw  his  land 
ravaged  by  the  awful  plague  “the  black  death.”  England 
kept  snatching  from  him  his  richest  provinces  one  by  one. 
The  war  continued  under  Philip’s  son,  John  II.  The  Eng- 
lish, under  their  famous  leader  the  Black  Prince,  ravaged 
southern  France.  At  one  time  they  sent  five  thousand  wagon 
loads  of  plunder  into  Bordeaux.  Many  of  the  nobles  of  south- 
ern France  joined  them.  John  managed  to  gather  a great 
army,  which  was  as  confident  of  wiping  out  the  smaller  force 
of  the  Black  Prince  as  the  other  Frenchmen  had  been  at 
Crecy.  But  again  the  French  were  defeated,  this  time  so 
completely  that  King  John  himself  was  taken  prisoner  on  the 
field.  He  was  known  by  his  armor  and  was  surrounded  by 
a crowd  of  English,  each  eager  to  capture  a king.  John  sur- 
rendered to  a French  knight  fighting  on  the  English  side. 

The  captive  king  was  treated  with  high  honor  but  carried 
off  to  England.  An  enormous  ransom  was  exacted  for  him, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  France  to  collect  it ; but  what 
money  he  could  gather  from  the  exhausted  land  he  squan- 
dered upon  pageants  and  festivities.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
raise  further  funds  for  his  ransom,  he  returned  to  his  cap- 
tivity in  England,  where  he  died. 
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REVOLT  OF  THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES 


(The  Citizens  of  Paris  Under  Marcel  Slay  the  Prince’s  Councillors  in  Their 
Master’s  Presence; 


From  a painting  made  in  1879  by  the  French  artist,  Lucien  Melingue 


During  John’s  captivity  in  England  his  son,  afterward 
King  Charles  V,  ruled  in  his  place.  The  lad  was  con- 
trolled by  his  nobles,  and  these  engaged  in  a bitter 
struggle  with  the  middle  classes.  The  real  cause  of  dispute 
was  the  enormous  amount  of  money  which  king  and  court 
kept  wringing  from  the  people.  The  nobles  were  by  law  ex- 
empt from  taxation,  which  thus  fell  only  on  the  middle 
classes  and  upon  the  very  poor.  Several  despairing  revolts 
of  the  peasantry  broke  out,  but  at  length  they  were  utterly 
impoverished.  Taxation  ceased  to  interest  them,  for  they  had 
nothing  to  pay.  Then  the  middle  classes  had  to  pay  for  all. 
So  a revolt  arose  among  the  citizens  of  Paris,  headed  by  a 
merchant,  Etienne  Marcel. 

A gathering  of  the  great  assembly  of  the  kingdom  insisted 
that  the  nobles  should  help  pay  the  taxes ; the  nobles  refused 
and  Prince  Charles  upheld  them.  There  was  a sudden  out- 
break. Marcel  and  his  followers  stormed  the  palace  and, 
bursting  into  Charles’s  presence,  slew  two  of  his  evil  coun- 
cillors before  his  eyes.  Charles  was  spattered  with  the  blood 
and  might  have  been  slain  himself  had  not  Marcel  hurriedly 
changed  caps  with  him,  placing  on  the  prince’s  brow  his  own 
Parisian  bonnet  of  red  and  blue,  which  was  the  badge  of  the 
rebels.  So  they  hailed  Charles  as  one  of  themselves,  and  he 
promised  everything  they  wished. 

Afterward  he  went  back  on  every  pledge,  and  became  the 
coldest,  drearest,  most  sullen  and  silent  of  all  French  kings. 
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THE  FIRST  PLAYING  CARDS 

(The  Mad  King  Charles  VI  Playing  at  Cards  with  His  Court  Fool) 

From' a painting  by  the  German  artisty  Albrecht  de  Vriendt 

By  degrees  France  became  almost  a desert,  and  the  Eng- 
lish armies  ceased  ravaging  it  because  they  could  no 
longer  support  themselves  there.  The  sullen  Charles 
died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a boy  of  twelve,  who  be- 
came that  most  pathetic  madman  king,  Charles  VI,  called  by 
his  people  the  “well-beloved.” 

Charles  really  loved  his  people  and  sought  to  raise  them 
from  their  misery ; but  in  the  early  days  of  his  boy  kingship 
he  was  led  by  the  evil  nobles  of  his  court  into  such  debauchery 
that  his  mind  gave  way.  Thereafter  he  regained  his  sanity 
at  times,  but  his  sane  moments  alternated  with  long  and  ter- 
rible periods  of  darkened  mind.  His  people,  knowing  of  his 
illness  and  his  goodwill  for  them,  were  always  hoping  that  the 
clouds  would  wholly  pass  from  him.  They  watched  intently 
his  appearance  in  the  streets  of  Paris,'  and  prayed  ardently 
for  him  in  all  their  churches.  Hence  he  was  called  the  ‘ ‘ well- 
beloved.  ” 

We  know  now  that  playing  cards  were  used  in  some  form 
long  before  the  days  of  Charles  VI,  but  he  popularized  them 
in  the  French  court.  He  found  in  them  a relief  from  the 
dark  shadows  of  his  mind  and  would  sit  for  hours  playing 
against  his  favorite  antagonist,  his  court  jester,  while  his  un- 
happy queen  Isabelle  watched  by  his  side. 
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CHRISTMAS  DAY  AT  ROUEN 

(Henry  of  England  while  Besieging  Rouen  Feeds  Its  Starving  People) 

From  a painting  by  the  Bohemian  artist,  Franz  Sizanyi 


During  most  of  the  reign  of  the  mad  King  Charles, 
England  had  been  distracted  from  her  conquest  of 
Prance  by  internal  wars  of  her  own.  But  at  length 
the  young  warrior  king,  Henry  V,  sat  firmly  upon  the  English 
throne,  and  in  the  year  1415  he  resolved  to  complete  the  aban- 
doned conquest.  The  French  attacked  him  in  their  old  reck- 
less fashion,  and  he  defeated  them  at  Agincourt.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  conquer  Normandy,  still  the  strongest  of  all  the 
French  provinces,  taking  possession  of  it  town  by  town.  The 
French  court  gave  Normandy  no  aid ; for  two  court  parties, 
Burgundians  and  Orleanists,  were  engaged  in  a factional 
strife  of  their  own. 

At  length  Henry  held  all  Normandy,  except  its  capital 
Rouen,  a city  almost  as  strong  and  populous  as  Paris  itself. 
He  besieged  Rouen,  and  its  people  resisted  desperately  while 
sending  despairing  appeals  for  aid  to  both  Burgundians  and 
Orleanists.  To  resist  the  approach  of  famine,  the  defenders 
of  Rouen  expelled  all  their  women  and  children  and  old  men 
from  the  city;  but  Henry  refused  to  let  these  unfortunates 
pass  his  besieging  lines.  He  hoped  to  force  them  back  into 
Rouen ; but  the  defenders  were  as  firm  as  he,  and  the  starving 
exiles  suffered  awful  agonies  huddled  outside  the  city  walls. 
On  Christmas  day,  Henry  so  far  relented  as  to  feed  this  tor- 
tured multitude.  Soon  afterward  Rouen  surrendered,  and  as 
Normandy  bitterly  hated  the  rest  of  Prance  for  neglecting 
her  in  her  extremity,  she  long  remained  faithful  to  Henry 
and  the  English  cause. 
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JOAN  OF  APX 

(Joan's  Vision  of  the  Saints  Bringing  Her  a Sword  and  Banner) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  contemporary  French  artist,  L.  F,  Benouville 

Henry  of  England  may  practically  be  said  to  have 
conquered  France.  He  held  possession  of  Normandy 
and  Paris.  He  made  a treaty  with  poor  mad  King 
Charles  and  his  wife  by  which  they  acknowledged  him  as  their 
adopted  son  and  heir  to  succeed  them  on  the  throne.  He 
wedded  their  daughter  and  ruled  France  in  their  name.  He 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Burgundians,  the  stronger  of  the 
two  quarreling  French  parties.  No  opponents  remained  to 
him  but  the  Orleanists,  and  he  defeated  them,  scattering  them 
so  that  they  fled  to  southern  France.  Then  in  this  moment 
of  not  quite  completed  triumph,  Henry  died. 

He  left  behind  him  an  infant  son ; and  as  the  mad  King 
Charles  died  shortly  after,  the  babe  was  at  once  proclaimed 
by  his  friends  as  King  of  France  and  England.  But  the 
brain  of  the  master  was  lacking  to  hold  together  the  allied 
forces.  Soon  Frenchmen  were  resenting  English  hauteur, 
and  the  forces  of  patriotism  were  rousing  everywhere  against 
England’s  rule.  Paris  and  Normandy  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  baby  king;  but  southern  Prance  proved  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  conquer.  In  one  of  its  villages,  Dom- 
remy  in  Lorraine,  there  was  growing  up  a peasant  maid,  Joan, 
who  was  to  typify  French  patidotism  to  all  the  future.  She 
was  a girl  of  ten  when  Henry  died,  and  .she  dreamed  that 
angels  summoned  her  to  save  her  country. 
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THE  CHURCH  BLESSES  JOAN  AND  HER  CAUSE 

(Joan  is  Given  a Holy  Banner  and  Sets  Out  with  a Few  Soldiers  to  Save  France) 

Prom  a 'painting  made  in  1901  by  C,  H.  Michel 


The  leader  to  whom  Joan  and  all  the  Orleanist  faction 
looked  as  king  of  France  was  Charles  VII,  the  son  of 
the  mad  Charles.  This  Charles  VII  had  been  disin- 
herited in  favor  of  Henry  of  England ; and  his  crimes  had 
certainly  deserved  his  punishment.  He  had  alienated  the 
Burgundians  by  murdering  their  leader,  Duke  John  of  Bur- 
gundy. He  had  been  repeatedly  defeated  by  the  English. 
Finally  he  had  even  given  up  fighting  against  them,  and  at  the 
head  of  a little  court  of  followers  as  idle  and  vicious  as  him- 
self, he  was  carousing  in  the  secluded  southern  town  of 
Chinon  when  Joan  sought  him  out  and  entreated  him  to  let 
her  lead  his  forces  against  the  English. 

Perhaps  Charles  felt,  as  most  of  those  who  met  her  seemed 
to  feel,  the  inspiration  of  Joan’s  ecstatic  spirit,  her  pure  re- 
ligious faith.  He  had,  however,  little  heart  for  fighting,  and 
the  most  he  granted  to  her  prayer  was  that  she  herself  might 
go  fight  for  him  with  any  soldiers  who  chose  to  follow.  Many 
of  his  men  did  choose  to  join  Joan.  Wherever  she  moved, 
she  roused  enthusiasm  and  created  faith.  The  churchmen 
listened  to  her  and  blessed  her.  They  gave  her  a banner  such 
as  she  had  seen  in  her  visions  and  described  to  them,  a white 
flag  with  the  lilies  of  France  and  other  symbols  of  her  own. 
This  banner  was  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  France ; and  then 
Joan  and  her  motley  little  force  set  out  in  somber  enthusiasm 
from  the  court  of  that  base  king  to  win  back  France  for  him. 
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JOAN’S  FIRST  VICTORY 

(Her  Triumphal  Entry  Into  Orleans  with  Provisions  for  the  Beleaguered  City) 

From  the  Joan  of  Arc  series  painted  by  the  French  artist,  Jules 

Lenepveu 

WHEN  Joan  thus  set  out  upon  her  mission,  the  fortunes 
of  that  feeble  shadow  of  a king,  Charles  VII,  were  at 
their  lowest  ebb.  One  great  fortress  and  one  only  still 
held  out  for  him.  This  was  the  city  of  Orleans,  center  of  the 
Orleanist  party.  It  had  been  besieged  by  English  and  Bur- 
gundians for  six  months  and  was  on  the  verge  of  surrender. 
Indeed  the  commander  offered  to  surrender  to  the  Burgun- 
dians if  only  the  English  would  march  away  and  thus  leave 
the  city  to  his  own  countrymen.  The  English  refused  even 
this  small  concession,  so  sure  were  they  of  success.  But  now 
came  Joan’s  strange  force  advancing  like  a rolling  snowball, 
gathering  recruits  at  every  step.  All  through  France  swept 
the  rumor  that  a divine  virgin  had  come  to  aid  them.  Men 
believed,  and  the  English  were  terrified  and  half  beaten  be- 
fore they  met  her.  She  marched  with  a wagon  train  of  pro- 
visions right  up  to  the  gates  of  Orleans,  and  the  besiegers 
made  no  effort  to  stop  her,  they  dared  not.  So  Joan  entered 
as  a savior  into  starving  Orleans. 

Then  she  turned  about  and  bade  the  English  go  away. 
When  they  did  not,  she  led  her  enthusiastic  followers  against 
them.  Her  only  word  of  command  was  “Onward.”  Wher- 
ever she  appeared,  the  English  were  driven  back.  Within  ten 
days  their  entire  army  fled  from  before  Orleans. 
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France — Battle  of  Bouvines 


his  knights  rallied  round  him,  and  he  remounted  and  with  resolute  will  led  them 
again  into  the  thick  of  the  fray.  A valiant  French  knight  had  Otto  in  his 
grasp;  but  Otto’s  horse,  wounded  and  luckily  “ ««manageable,”  bore  him  from 
the  field,  to  which  he  did  not  return.  His  followers  gradually  gave  way.  The 
Count  of  Boulogne  and  a body  of  English  auxiliaries  were  the  last  to  yield. 
Even  these  laid  down  their  arms  in  the  end,  mainly  convinced  by  the  mighty 
Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  held  it  wrong  to  shed  men’s  blood,  so  battered  them 
down  with  a clubinstead.  The  French  remained  undisputed  masters  of  the  field. 

You  may  remember  the  effect  of  the  battle  of  Bouvines  on  Otto.  It  lost 
him  the  Empire  of  Germany;  and  the  gallant  young  Frederick  II.  succeeded 
him.  John,  too,  suffered  not  a little  from  this  campaign,  through  the  English 
scorn  that  greeted  him  on  his  return  home.  Its  effect  upon  France,  however, 
was  greatest  of  all.  Philip  was  left  undisputed  master  of  his  own  realm,  and 
by  far  the  most  powerful  and  most  renowned  prince  in  Christendom. 

Bouvines  is  often  referred  to  as  closing  in  France  the  struggle  whose  prog- 
ress we  have  watched,  between  feudalism  and  monarchy,  between  the  great 
lords  and  the  king.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  more  of  Philip’s  lords 
fought  with  him  than  against  him.  He  had  conquered  them  already  by  his 
wisdom  and  his  justice.  Greater  therefore  is  the  claim  of  this  celebrated  battle 
to  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  French  national  feeling.  It  was  not  only  the 
barons  but  the  people  who  gathered  so  resolutely  around  their  threatened  king. 

Philip  had  followed  the  wise  policy  inaugurated  by  his  father  and  grand- 
father of  upholding  the  communes,  the  free  cities.  They  regarded  him  as  their 
king.  The  militia  of  sixteen  French  cities  swelled  his  ranks  at  Bouvines  and 
contributed  not  a little  to  his  victory.  Indeed,  if  we  might  believe  their  own 
historians,  they  did  it  all,  began  the  attack,  rescued  the  king  when  assailed,  and 
won  the  final  assault.  It  is  certain  that  Philip  thanked  them  publicly  after  the 
battle,  and  gave  them  certain  of  the  captive  lords  to  ransom  for  their  own 
benefit. 

The  worthy  burghers  went  home  in  high  and  quite  uncontrollable  triumph. 
Anri  thus  a new  development  enters  our  story.  We  have  talked  of  French 
kings  and  French  barons.  Hereafter  we  must  speak  also  of  the  French  cities, 
sird  of  the  great  French  people.  For  the  first  time  these  had  tasted  GLORY, 
the  strongest  of  their  national  passions. 
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SAINT  LOUIS  AND  THE  END  OF  THE 
CRUSADES 

TSTORIANS  usually  recognize  eight  crusades  in  all, 
though  those  which  intervened  between  the  great 
Third  Crusade  and  the  final  efforts  of  St.  Louis,  are 
confused  in  number  and  of  small  importance.  They 
seem  not  even  to  have  aimed  to  reconquer  the  Holy 
Land,  and  were  either  content  with  the  smaller 
object  of  preserving  the  remaining  Christian  cities 
along  the  Palestine  coast,  or  else  they  degenerated 
into  mere  plundering  expeditions. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  Fourth  Crusdde  of  1203-1204  was 
made  by  the  Normans  and  Venetians.  They  never  reached  the 
Holy  Land;  but  did  what  the  earlier  and  more  earnest  crusaders 
had  scorned  to  do,  stormed  and  plundered  Constantinople,  and 
set  up  there  a Norman  kingdom.  This,  after  a precarious 
existence  of  fifty-six  years,  was  overthrown  by  the  Greeks 
themselves. 

The  Fifth  Crusade  is  generally  reckoned  as  that  undertaken  in  1217  by 
Andrew,  King  of  Hungary.  He  led  an  army  into  Asia  Minor  and  wandered 
about  among  its  deserts  for  some  time,  with  an  apparently  blind  and  aimless 
sort  of  bravado.  Finally,  having  encountered  neither  battle  nor  booty  sufficient 
to  please  himself  and  his  wild  followers,  he  returned  home  in  much  disgust. 
The  Sixth  Crusade  was  that  which  Frederick  II.  of  Germany  undertook  in 
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1228.  You  will  recall  that  he  set  out  in  defiance  of  the  command  and  excom- 
munication of  the  Pope,  but  won  by  diplomacy  what  his  predecessors  had  failed! 
to  extort  by  arms.  His  friend  the  Sultan  presented  him  with  the  city  of  Jeru-- 
Salem,  and  he  was  crowned  its  king.  Thus  a feeble  principality  was  re-estab- 
lished there  for  a few  years,  till  in  1244  another  tribe  of  fiery  Mahometans', 
recaptured  the  city  and  levelled  it  to  the  ground. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Crusades  were  those  of  St.  Louis,  and  we  must 
now  return  to  our  story  of  France  and  carry  it  forward  to  his  reign. 

Philip  Augustus  lived  for  yet  another  nine  years  after  the  battle  of  Bou- 
vines,  reigning  in  peace  and  acknowledged  power.  He  organized  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  the  centre  of  learning  in  France;  and  he  is  reputed  to  have  saved- 
his  capital  from  the  condition  that  justified  its  ancient  name  of  Mud-town.. 
Looking  one  day  from  his  palace  window,  he  was  so  disgusted  with  the  way  the 
mud  splashed  upon  all  the  passers-by,  and  so  convinced  of  its  unhealthfulness,. 
that  he  immediately  issued  a royal  order,  and  forthwith  the  entire  city  was 
paved  with  stone. 

One  important  matter  that  began  in  Philip’s  reign  and  ended  in  that  of  his- 
son  and  grandson,  was  the  crushing  of  southern  France.  We  have  seen  that 
Aquitaine  had  fallen  largely  to  the  king,  but  the  region  of  modern  Languedoc^ 
including  also  the  territory  from  Toulouse  to  the  Pyrenees,  still  held  itself 
quite  independent.  Philip  had  small  part  in  its  ruin;  it  encountered  a yet 
more  resistless  and  terrible  foe  in  the  wrath  of  the  Church. 

Two  sects  of  heretics  had  gradually  acquired  power  there — the  Albigenses- 
and  the  Waldenses.  To  attempt  an  explanation  of  their  doctrines  would  be  to- 
enter  what  is  even  yet  a field  of  controversy.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  to  record  that  the  Church  of  Rome  condemned  them,  and  bade  the- 
lord  of  the  region,  Raymond  VI.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  to  put  an  end  to  them. 

Raymond  promised,  but  evaded  the  performance  of  his  pledge.  Indeed,  be- 
seems to  have  had  a leaning  toward  the  heretics  himself,  declaring  that  only- 
among  them  could  truly  holy  men  be  found.  At  last  the  Pope  took  the  matter- 
out  of  such  slack  hands,  condemned  Raymond  along  with  the  heretics,  and' 
preached  a crusade  against  his  lands.  Men  were  assured  that  a brief  expedition 
to  Toulouse  would  yield  all  the  benefits  toward  salvation  that  could  be  gained' 
by  the  lengthy  crusades  against  Jerusalem.  They  knew  also  that  there  were 
cities  to  be  sacked  and  lands  to  be  distributed  among  the  conquerors.  Let  us; 
not  presume  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  these  our  brothers,  and  say  what  influence 
was  strongest  upon  their  straitened  and  superstitious  minds.  They  gathered  in 
large  numbers  for  the  war.  A Norman  knight,  Simon  de  Montfort,  became 
their  leader,  and  proved  a valiant  and  successful  one. 

The  crusade,  nominally  against  the  Albigenses,  became  in  reality  a war; 
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against  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  At  the  storming  of  the  first  city, 
Beziers,  the  crusaders  asked  how  they  should  know  the  heretics  from  other  citi- 
zens. One  hesitates  to  set  down  the  blasphemous  answer,  though  it  is  vouched 
for  on  good  authority.  “ Slay  them  all,”  commanded  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux ; 

“ God  will  know  His  own.  ” 

The  war  thus  became  one  of  extermination.  The  Southerners  were  unfor- 
tunate in  their  leader,  Count  Raymond,  apparently  a light  and  frivolous  man,  of 
good  impulses,  but  mainly  concerned  throughout  for  his  own  safety  and  the 
preservation  of  his  lordship.  He  first  offered  to  lead  the  crusade  himself,  and 
was  in  at  least  nominal  command  at  the  storming  of  Beziers.  But  the  excesses 
of  the  crusaders  frightened  him ; and  the  intent  of  the  Church  to  deprive  him 
wholly  of  his  lands,  gradually  became  clear.  Then  he  did  considerable  vigorous 
fighting. 

It  was  not  until  after  long  years  of  siege,  warfare,  and  treachery,  that  Simon 
de  Montfort  found  himself  master  of  a country  ruined  and  utterly  desolate. 
Only  Toulouse  and  one  or  two  other  cities  remained  to  Raymond.  Toulouse, 
twice  taken,  and  with  her  walls  battered  to  the  ground,  rebuilt  her  defences 
and  defied  the  invader  yet  a third  time;  and  Simon,  besieging  the  city,  was 
slain  by  a great  stone  hurled  from  one  of  its  catapaults. 

He  had  been  the  soul  of  the  war,  and  it  dragged  on  but  languidly  after  his  , 
death.  Finally  another  Raymond,  son  of  the  former  count,  made  peace  with  a 
grandson  of  Philip,  who  pledged  himself  to  protect  what  remained  of  the 
ruined  land,  and  it  passed  finally  into  complete  possession  of  the  kings.  In  the 
struggle  all  the  splendor  and  wealth  and  culture,  which  had  been  the  glory  of 
Southern  France  since  Roman  days,  had  disappeared. 

We  need  scarce  pause  over  the  brief  reign  of  Philip’s  son,  Louis  VHI. 
(1223-1226).  During  his  father’s  time,  Louis  made  an  effort  to  obtain  the 
kingship  of  England,  heading  a faction  of  the  English  lords  against  King  John. 
But  that  forms  a bit  of  English  history.  It  came  to  nothing  in  the  end,  as  did 
his  own  brief  rule  in  France.  He  wedded  Blanche,  a princess  from  the  Span- 
ish land  of  Castile,  and  left  his  kingdom  and  his  little  son  to  her  motherly 
care.  It  has  been  aptly  said  of  him  that  his  only  claim  to  glory  lies  in  having 
been  “ son  to  Philip  Augustus,  husband  to  Blanche  of  Castile,  and  father  to  St. 
Louis.” 

Blanche  of  Castile  certainly  ranks  as  one  of  the  remarkable  women  of  his- 
tory. For  nearly  thirty  years  she  stood  forth  as  the  saving  angel  of  France. 
Her  son  Louis  IX.  (1226-1270),  commonly  called  St.  Louis,  was  only  in  his 
twelfth  year  at  the  time  of  his  accession.  We  are  told  that  his  mother  had  not 
even  the  legal  right  to  act  as  Regent,  and  when  she  summoned  the  barons  fo 
attend  her  son’s  coronation,  they  absented  themselves  in  a body.  They  refused 
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to  do  him  homage  for  their  lands,  and  formed  a widespread  confederation  to 
regain  their  ancient  power.  To  this  league  Queen  Blanche  had  nothing  to 
oppose  “ save  her  sense  of  right  and  her  own  mother  wit.  ” 

These  proved  sufficient  for  the  difficult  task.  She  completely  outmanoeu- 
vred the  barons,  winning  first  one  and  then  another  from  their  confederation. 
She  summoned  the  people  of  Paris  and  the  other  communes  to  her  side,  refused 
to  liberate  certain  noble  prisoners  whom  the  lords  demanded,  but  made,  upon 
her  son’s  coronation,  a general  jail  delivery  of  the  common  folk  instead. 

The  two  chief  barons  of  the  time  were  Thibaut  of  Champagne  and  the  lord 
of  Brittany,  Pierre  Mauclerk  (evil  clerk),  who  had  been  educated  as  a priest  or 
“ clerk,”  and  coming  unexpectedly  into  a lordship,  ably  turned  his  knowledge  of 
law  against  his  teachers.  He  was  the  most  powerful,  despotic,  and  merciless 
man  of  his  day,  bullied  the  clergy  and  his  lesser  lords,  buried  the  dead  and 
living  together  when  they  offended  him,  defied  the  Queen,  and  invited  the  Eng- 
lish into  France.  Him,  Blanche  harassed  until  he  made  submission,  then 
abandoned  his  lordship,  and  finally  disappeared  on  a crusade. 

Thibaut  of  Champagne  was  a man  of  different  stamp,  not  only  a warrior  but 
a poet,  whose  verse  still  lingers  in  his  native  land.  He  professed  to  be  deeply 
enamored  of  the  fair  queen;  and  she  turned  his  passion  to  account,  as  she  did 
all  things,  for  the  government  of  France.  He  had  been  the  leader  of  the  bar- 
ons ; and  he  alternately  encouraged  or  deserted  them  as  his  suit  fluctuated,  till 
at  last  they  rejected  him  altogether,  and  ravaged  his  land  of  Champagne  with 
savage  h'^tred. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  much  of  policy  and  how  much  of 
passion  lay  behind  this  fanciful  love  affair.  At  one  time  Thibaut  would  have 
joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Mauclerk,  by  wedding  the  latter’s  daughter;  but 
Blanche  drew  him  from  the  match  by  a letter  still  preserved,  and  fascinating 
with  double  meaning.  “ I charge  you,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  lose  whatever 
you  have  possessed  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  not  to  do  it.  If  you  hold  dear 
or  love  ought  in  the  said  kingdom,  do  it  not.  The  reason  why,  you  know 
well.” 

In  such  manner  Queen  Blanche  preserved  the  kingdom  during  her  son’s 
minority,  and  after  Louis  came  of  age,  he  wisely  left  much  of  the  government 
in  his  mother’s  hands,  knowing  he  could  find  none  fitter.  Indeed,  the  way  in 
which  he  long  yielded  to  his  mother  gave  little  promise  of  the  strength  he  after- 
ward displayed.  Even  his  marriage  was  of  her  making.  When  he  was  but 
nineteen,  she  united  him  to  the  little  twelve-year-old  princess.  Marguerite  of 
Provence,  which  was  then  a separate  kingdom. 

Having  thus  given  her  son  to  another  woman,  Blanche  seemed  disposed  to 
snatch  away  the  gift.  She  hardly  allowed  the  young  pair  to  be  together  for  a 
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'moment,  and  their  queer  little  stolen  interviews  and  subterfuges  to  escape  her 
<iomineering  will,  are  more  pathetic  than  amusing.  Once  the  young  queen  lay 
■on  a sick  bed  nigh  unto  death,  and  Blanche  bade  her  son  leave  the  room.  Poor 
Marguerite  in  a frenzy  cried  out : “ Will  you  let  me  have  him  neither  alive  nor 
dead ! ” Then  at  last  Louis  asserted  himself,  and  assumed  the  natural  domi- 
nance of  his  position. 

To  the  outer  world  he  first  displayed  his  power  in  1242.  The  threatened 
invasion  of  the  English  had  become  a reality;  their  king,  Henry  III.,  with 
many  French  lords  in  his  alliance,  was  ravaging  Aquitaine.  Louis  marched 
against  them,  conducted  a short  campaign  with  brilliant  valor,  and  utterly 
defeated  the  allies  at  Taillebourg.  So  complete  was  his  success,  and  so  wisely 
and  justly  did  he  use  it,  that  he  never  had  to  fight  another  battle  in  France. 

Two  years  later  Louis,  now  acknowledged  on  all  sides  as  a king  and  a 
mighty  one,  was  ill  almost  unto  death.  He  himself  laid  a crucifix  on  his  breast 
and  sank  back  with  closed  eyes.  He  lay  thus  for  hours,  until  his  people 
believed  him  dead  and  one  lady  would  have  drawn  the  coverlet  over  his  face. 
But  he  still  breathed,  and  began  slowly  to  mend.  When  his  strength  had  come 
back,  he  announced  that  when  sinking  in  that  terrible  lethargy  he  had  vowed, 
if  his  life  were  spared,  he  would  go  on  a crusade. 

The  time  of  the  crusading  enthusiasm  had  passed.  His  counsellors  sought 
to  dissuade  him  by  picturing  the  miseries  of  his  own  land.  His  mother 
declared  that  she  would  sooner  see  him  dead  at  once.  Even  the  Pope  protested 
vehemently.  The  Church  was  in  the  midst  of  its  tremendous  struggle  with 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  its  leader  repeatedly  entreated  Louis  to  turn 
his  crusading  longings  to  account  nearer  home,  by  attacking  Frederick  “the 
Anti-Christ.”  It  was  characteristic  of  Louis  that,  despite  his  deep  respect  for 
religion,  he  refused  to  be  dominated  even  by  the  Pope,  and  persisted  in  his  own 
purpose.  He  was  not  sure  of  the  righteousness  of  the  assault  on  Frederick. 
He  was  sure  of  the  purport  of  his  own  vow,  and  in  the  end  all  objections  gave 
way  before  him. 

In  this,  the  Seventh  Crusade,  the  heroism  and  saintliness  of  Louis  IX. 
shine  forth  at  the  expense  of  his  reputation  as  a general.  We  see  in  him  the 
■enthusiasm  of  the  mystic,  combined  with  the  headlong  valor  of  an  ancient 
Frank.  But  the  mastery  over  men  displayed  by  Godfrey  and  Barbarossa,  the 
warlike  skill  of  a Bohemond  or  even  of  a Philip  Augustus,  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence. 

Louis  aimed  his  armament  not  against  Palestine,  but  against  Egypt,  since 
there  lay  the  capital  of  the  Sultan  of  the  East,  and  the  chief  power  of  the 
Mahometans.  Jerusalem  itself  was  at  the  moment  but  a mound  of  ruins.  The 
crusaders  landed  at  Damietta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  Louis,  leaping 
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recklessly  into  the  water,  led  the  way  in  a wild  dash  against  the  Saracen  troops 
who  lined  the  shore.  These  fled  in  dismay  before  the  furious  charge,  and  the 
strong  city  of  Damietta  was  captured. 

And  there  ended  the  crusaders’  triumph.  The  pleasures  and  plunder  of 
Damietta  stole  away  their  eagerness  to  advance.  Louis  feared  the  all-pervad- 
ing overflow  of  the  Nile,  of  which  he  had  heard.  Disease,  ever  the  most  fatal 
foe  of  the  Northerners  in  those  torrid  climes,  seized  upon  the  army.  It  was  five 
months  before  a resolute  forward  movement  was  begun,  and  by  that  time  the 
Mahometans  were  fully  prepared,  the  Christians  enfeebled  and  despondent. 
They  charged,  moreover,  with  headlong  and  indiscriminate  valor  at  every  ob- 
stacle. The  whole  advance-guard  pursued  a few  Moslem  horsemen  into  the  city 
of  Mansourah,  whose  gates  were  shut  behind  them.  Held  thus  helpless  as  in 
a trap,  they  were  massacred  at  leisure  from  the  house-tops. 

At  last  the  Christian  army,  assailed  on  every  side  by  countless  enemies, 
could  go  no  further.  They  began  to  retreat.  At  once  the  number  and  daring 
of  their  enemies  seemed  increased  tenfold.  The  crusaders  could  find  no  rest. 
Men  dropped  of  exhaustion  in  the  ranks.  Louis  might  still  have  saved  himself, 
had  he  been  willing  to  follow  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  Louis  VII.,  and 
abandon  his  wounded  and  the  common  folk ; but  this  he  steadfastly  refused  to 
do.  He  remained  fighting  with  the  rearguard,  until  he,  too,  fainted  from  exhaus- 
tion and  was  captured  by  the  Moslems.  Not  even  a remnant  of  the  wretched 
army  escaped  back  to  Damietta. 

Meanwhile,  imagine  the  consternation  of  the  Christians  who  had  remained 
in  that  unhappy  city.  The  queen.  Marguerite,  who  had  insisted  upon  accom- 
panying her  husband  on  the  ill-fated  crusade,  bore  him  a son  in  Damietta, 
whom  she  named  Tristan  (the  sad).  In  her  despair  she  knelt  before  the  aged 
knight  left  to  guard  her,  and  entreated  him  to  swear  that,  if  the  Saracens  retook 
the  city,  he  would  cut  off  her  head  before  she  could  be  captured.  ''  I had 
already  resolved  to  do  so,  madame,”  was  the  grim  rejoinder. 

The  sacrifice  was  not  required,  for  the  city  held  out.  Great,  however,  was 
the  triumph  of  the  Saracens  over  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  invading  army, 
and  their  capture  of  the  renowned  “King  of  the  Franks.”  They  slew  all  the 
common  soldiers  and  retained  only  such  captives  as  they  hoped  to  ransom.  In 
exchange  for  Louis  himself,  they  demanded  the  surrender  of  Damietta  and  a 
million  bezants  of  gold  (about  two  million  dollars). 

It  was  in  captivity  that  the  virtue  of  Louis  shone  most  grandly.  So  calmly 
patient  was  he  under  insult,  so  tenderly  thoughtful  of  his  comrades,  so  unflinch- 
ingly loyal  to  his  word,  that  the  very  Saracens  learned  to  admire  him.  Their 
writers  leave  us  abundant  proof  of  this,  and  the  Egyptian  Sultan  presently  lost 
his  throne  in  a revolution  roused  partly  at  least  by  his  too  great  kindness  toward 
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his  captives.  He  was  attacked  and  slain  by  his  own  guards,  the  Mamelukes,  in 
sight  of  some  of  the  Christian  prisoners,  who  fully  expected  to  follow  him. 
Only  the  immense  amount  of  the  ransoms  led  the  Mamelukes  to  observe  the 
treaty  their  Sultan  had  made. 

Louis’s  ransom  came  at  last,  and  he  sailed  with  a miserable  remnant  of  his 
knights,  not  for  home,  but  for  the  Holy  Land,  whither  he  hoped  against  hope 
that  his  presence  might  draw  others.  For  four  years  he  remained  in  Palestine, 
strengthening  its  fortifications  and  encouraging  the  few  defenders.  Legend 
tells  us  that  both  here  and  in  Egypt  the  admiring  Saracens  followed  the  hero  with 
alternate  threats  and  prayers,  entreating  him  to  adopt  their  religion  and  become 
their  king.  Louis  needs  the  help  of  no  such  romances  to  make  him  glorious. 

He  did  not  return  to  France  until  1254,  when  the  death  of  his  mother  re- 
moved from  the  helm  the  sure  hand  to  which  he  had  entrusted  the  guidance  of 
his  state.  The  remaining  sixteen  years  of  Louis’s  life  were  a blessing  both  to 
France  and  Europe.  All  earthly  dross  seemed  to  have  been  purged  away  from 
the  man  by  the  shame  and  suffering  he  had  endured.  Simple  and  wise  and 
strong,  he  gave  his  life  to  France.  His  greatest  service  to  his  country  was  the 
substitution  of  the  rule  of  law  for  the  rule  of  force.  He  systematized  existing 
laws,  and  extended  them  over  baron  as  well  as  peasant.  He  also  established 
the  coinage  of  the  kingdom,  centralized  its  power,  and  nationalized  its  people. 

Yet  even  for  France  Louis  would  do  no  wrong.  He  was  troubled  in  mind 
over  the  artifices  by  which  Philip  Augustus  had  wrenched  so  much  land  from 
the  English  king;  and  finally  he  made  a voluntary  treaty  with  Henry  III.,  by 
which  he  restored  to  the  Plantagenets  their  fief  of  Aquitaine  and  some  other 
southern  lands ; in  return  for  which  Plenry  confirmed  to  the  French  kings  their 
possession  of  Normandy  and  the  north. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  times  that  not  even  to  the  just  Louis  did  it  occur 
to  consider  what  the  people,  whom  he  thus  transferred  to  Henry,  might  think 
of  the  question.  They  were  merely  vassals,  bound  to  accept  whatever  lord  he 
chose  to  set  over  them.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  had  become  wholly  estranged 
from  the  Plantagenets,  and  bitterly  resented  this  placing  them  again  under  the 
wing  of  England.  They  never  forgave  Louis.  Long  afterward,  when  all  the 
the  rest  of  France  had  accepted  him  as  their  great  national  saint,  these  expatri- 
ated Aquitainians  refused  to  recognize  his  saintship  or  celebrate  his  day. 

This  unheard-of  restitution  of  a territory  unforced,  caused  Louis  to  be  scoffed 
at  by  the  worldly-wise.  Yet  even  those  who  scoffed,  trusted  him.  The  French 
king  was  made  arbiter  of  many  national  quarrels,  even  where  he  himself  was  a 
party  interested.  His  influence  extended  over  all  Europe,  and  it  was  exerted 
everywhere  for  peace.  He  was  indisputably  the  most  important  man  of  his  age, 
one  of  the  few  saints  whose  holiness  has  not  interfered  with  their  earthly  sue- 
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cess.  There  was  profit  even  in  his  surrender  to  the  English  king;  for,  as  Louis 
himself  pointed  out,  he  deprived  discontent  in  France  of  the  one  unfailing  sup- 
port which  had  made  it  dangerous. 

Through  all  these  years  of  labor  the  inflexible  Louis  was  treasuring  in  his 
heart  another  purpose,  unknown  to  his  people.  He  meant  to  head  another  cru- 
sade. When  at  last  he  proclaimed  his  intention,  it  was  met  with  a wail  of  de- 
spair from  all  over  France.  Men  had  had  more  than  their  fill  of  these  fantastic, 
impossible,  and  appallingly  disastrous  expeditions.  Nevertheless,  the  influence 
of  the  great  king  prevailed,  and  an  army  gathered  for  the  Eighth  and  last  Cru- 
sade (1270). 

It  was  a melancholy  affair.  Most  of  the  crusaders  were  hopeless  from  the 
start;  and  as  they  sailed  from  France,  they  left  behind  them  on  the  shore  a 
heartbroken  crowd  of  mourners,  who  wept  as  if  the  warriors  were  already  dead. 
Contrary  winds  baffled  them,  provisions  ran  low,  and  St.  Louis  decided  to  attack 
the  Mahometans  in  Tunis,  and  defeat  them  thus  near  at  hand  before  advancing 
on  Egypt. 

Under  the  flaming  sun  of  Tunis,  on  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage,  he  waited 
for  provisions.  Disease  struck  down  the  army,  and  this  time  it  assailed  as  its 
chief  victim  the  aged  and  wasted  king.  He  died  there  upon  the  burning  Afri- 
can sands,  a saint’s  death  of  prayer  and  forgiveness  and  wise  counsels.  Ed- 
ward, Prince  of  England,  who  had  come  to  join  him,  pushed  on  to  the  Holy 
Land,  but  accomplished  little  and  soon  returned  home.  As  for  the  French  cru- 
saders, most  of  them  hurried  back  to  France  as  promptly  as  possible  after  their 
king’s  death. 

With  Louis  perished  the  crusades.  He  had  kept  them  alive  long  after  his 
world  had  lost  all  interest  and  faith  in  them.  In  1291,  Acre,  the  last  Christian 
stronghold  in  the  East,  was  stormed,  and  its  inhabitants  either  turned  Mahome- 
tan or  were  slain.  From  that  day  to  this,  the  Holy  Land  has  remained  undis- 
puted in  Turkish  hands. 
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Chapter  LXXXVI 


THE  HUNDRED  YEARS’  WAR  AND  BERTRAND  DU 

GUESCLIN 

OR  a century  and  a half  France  had  been  ruled  by  able 
kings,  three  at  least  of  whom — Louis  VI.,  Philip 
Augustus,  and  St.  Louis — were  far  above  the  ordinary 
plane  of  ability.  Now  for  an  equal  period  her  destiny 
was  committed  to  the  hands  of  sovereigns  whom  we 
might  almost  stigmatize  as  degenerate.  They  showed 
for  the  most  part  small  sense  of  their  responsibility, 
devoting  themselves  not  to  the  land  and  its  people,  but 
to  their  own  evil  pleasure  and  selfish  purposes. 

There  is  little  in  this  period  over  which  we  need  care  tc 
linger.  Philip  HI.  (1270-1285),  the  son  of  Louis  IX.,  was  a 
good  man,  but  “ more  monk  than  king,”  unlearned  and  narrow- 
minded. By  a single,  sudden,  ill-advised  expedition  into  Spain 
he  gained  for  himself  the  surname  of  “ the  Bold  ” or  rash,  a title 
otherwise  little  in  harmony  with  his  quiet  and  undemonstrative  life.  He  was 
not  even  the  chief  man  of  his  kingdom,  being  quite  overshadowed  by  his  vehe- 
ment and  masterful  uncle,  Charles  of  Anjou. 

You  have  already  heard  of  this  Charles  in  both  German  and  Italian  history. 
It  was  he  who  wrenched  from  the  last  Hohenstaufens  their  kingdom  of  Sic- 
ily and  murdered  poor  Conradin  at  Naples.  “ He  was  a dark  man,  who  slept 
little,”  says  his  biographer;  he  was  like  an  evil  genius,  sucking  the  life-blood 
out  of  France.  It  was  on  his  advice  that  Louis  had  directed  his  last  crusade 
against  Tunis,  by  which  Charles’  neighboring  kingdom  of  Sicily  reaped  all  the 
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profit.  He  had  other  high-sounding  schemes,  for  the  controlling  of  the  papacy, 
the  capture  of  Constantinople,  and  so  on,  which  allured  to  his  Sicilian  court 
many  of  the  best  knights  of  France.  These  shared  in  the  ruin  which  he  brought 
upon  himself,  the  sudden  and  awful  “Sicilian  Vespers.” 

Charles  had  treated  his  Sicilian  subjects  with  contemptuous  cruelty.  The 
thousands  of  Frenchmen  whom  he  had  established  as  officials  all  through  the 
island  of  Sicily,  draining  its  wealth  like  so  many  leeches,  imitated  their  chief 
in  the  haughty  scorn  with  which  they  insulted  their  victims.  They  were  play- 
ing with  volcanic  fire. 

A word,  a trifle,  an  insult  of  a French  soldier  to  a Sicilian  girl,  brought  on 
the  explosion.  Her  lover  stabbed  the  insulter.  Plans  had  been  already  laid, 
and  the  Sicilians  rushed  to  the  church  towers  and  rang  the  vesper  bells.  At 
the  sign,  the  French  were  slain  all  over  the  island — men,  women,  and  children, 
some  eight  thousand  in  all.  Not  one  was  spared.  This  was  the  Sicilian 
Vespers  (1282).  Charles,  hastening  back  from  his  larger  projects,  made  des- 
perate efforts  to  regain  his  sovereignty,  but  failed,  and  died  worn  out  with  work 
and  disappointment  in  1285,  the  same  year  with  his  nephew.  King  Philip  HI. 

Then  came  Philip’s  son,  Philip  IV.  (1285-1314),  le  Bel,  which  means  the 
Handsome,  or,  as  English  historians  have  chosen  to  translate  it,  the  Fair.  He 
was  a strong  but  evil  man,  inheriting  the  statecraft  and  cruelty  of  Charles  of 
Anjou.  His  reign  contains  some  important  events,  at  which  we  may  glance  as 
showing  the  changed  character  of  the  times. 

He  sought  to  oppress  the  people  of  Flanders,  the  Flemings,  as  Charles  had 
the  Sicilians,  and  the  Flemings  also  rose  in  revolt,  not  with  sudden  frenzy,  but 
slowly,  weightily,  and  deliberately,  as  was  their  nature.  They  met  Philip’s 
knights  in  the  battle  of  Courtrai  (1302),  celebrated  as  the  first  contest  in  which 
the  common  people  by  their  own  strength  withstood  the  gorgeous  and  boastful 
power  of  chivalry.  Note,  however,  that  these  Flemings  were  not  country  peas- 
ants, but  burghers — that  is,  city  people,  the  wealthy,  intellectual,  venturesome, 
trading  class.  It  will  be  yet  some  centuries  before  the  poor,  scattered,  ignorant 
country  folk  of  France  rise  also  to  the  level  where  they  can  resist  force  with 
force. 

For  the  present  it  is  only  the  city  folk  who,  driven  to  it  by  desperation, 
range  themselves  against  Philip’s  chivalry  at  Courtrai — carefully  placing  a 
well-filled  canal  between  themselves  and  the  enemy.  The  horsemen  charged 
them  in  that  pell-mell  fashion  which  seems  to  have  been  the  French  knights’ 
conception  of  valor.  They  dashed  forward  so  furiously  that  they  never  even 
saw  the  canal — until  too  late,  until  they  were  tumbling  into  it,  hurled  forward 
by  those  behind,  beaten  under  foot,  drowning,  suffocating,  horses  and  men 
mingled  in  one  inextricable,  madly  plunging  mass. 
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The  rude  burghers,  having  never  been  taught  the  courtesies  of  chivalric 
warfare,  did  not  wait  for  the  unhorsed  knights  to  regain  their  feet,  but  crossed 
the  canal  and  assailed  the  discomfited  foe  with  clubs  and  swords,  slaying  them 
as  they  lay.  Four  thousand  gentlemen  of  the  noblest  families  in  France  per- 
ished; and  if  you  want  to  realize  what  a shock  this  was  to  chivalry,  you  must 
compare  it  with  that  “ terrific  battle  ” of  Brenneville  in  which  three  knights 
were  slain.  Four  thousand  pairs  of  golden  spurs,  some  say  seven  thousand,  the 
Flemings  gathered  on  the  field  of  Courtrai,  whence  they  named  it  the  Battle  of 
the  Spurs.  Courtrai  caused  the  final  downfall  of  the  ancient  noblesse.  King 
Philip  had  to  fill  the  gaps  in  his  aristocracy  with  new-made  lords,  deficient  in 
ancient  pedigrees ; and  the  Flemings  were  left  in  peace. 

In  one  way  this  wholesale  destruction  of  his  nobility  was  a gain  to  Philip. 
There  was  no  longer  any  power  in  the  land  able  to  oppose  him,  except  the 
church.  Against  that,  therefore,  he  struggled  during  most  of  his  reign,  and  in 
the  end  did  what  the  Hohenstaufen  Emperors  had  failed  to  do — broke  the  power 
of  the  Papacy.  His  mercenaries  smote  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  face,  and 
hounded  the  aged  man  to  his  death.  The  Popes  were  settled  most  unwillingly 
at  Avignon,  and  became  little  more  than  servants  to  the  French  monarch. 

For  all  these  things  Philip  needed  money, — always  more  money.  He  plun- 
dered the  Jews.  He  taxed  his  people  till  they  could  bear  no  more.  He  debased 
his  coinage  till  it  was  worth  but  a fifth  of  its  face  value,  and  men  mocked  him 
with  a nickname,  “ the  base  coiner.”  Finally,  he  evolved  a splendid  and  fear- 
ful scheme  for  replenishing  his  exhausted  treasury. 

The  “Templars”  were  an  order  of  knights  founded  originally  among  the 
crusaders  in  Jerusalem,  for  the  defence  of  its  temple.  In  the  course  of  genera- 
tions the  Order  had  grown  enormously  rich.  France,  the  main  home  of  the 
Templars,  was  dotted  from  end  to  end  with  their  castles  or  “chapter  houses,” 
filled  with  treasure.  With  the  ceasing  of  the  crusades  the  Templars  perforce 
became  idle  ; perhaps  they  had  also  become  evil.  At  any  rate,  Philip  conceived 
the  idea  of  plundering  them.  He  had  them  suddenly  arrested  everywhere  in 
France.  They  were  tortured,  and  confessed,  as  men  have  done  under  torture 
in  all  ages,  impossible  things,  which  they  retracted  afterward.  It  was  enough 
for  Philip’s  purpose.  He  compelled  the  unwilling  Pope  to  join  him  in  declar- 
ing the  Order  abolished.  Its  possessions  were  nominally  transferred  to  another 
holy  Order ; but  the  King  surrendered  little  or  none  of  the  portable  treasure 
he  had  received. 

Many  of  the  Templars  were  executed.  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Order, 
after  being  twice  tortured,  died  upon  the  scaffold,  whence  his  last  words  sum- 
moned his  persecutors  to  meet  him  for  a higher  judgment  before  the  tribunal 
of  God.  So  at  least  says  legend,  stimulated  perhaps  by  the  result.  The  victim 
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was  said  to  have  cited  the  Pope  to  meet  him  within  forty  days,  the  King  within 
a year,  and  it  is  true  that  each  of  them  died  within  the  allotted  time. 

Philip  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  X.  (1314-1316),  le  Hntin,  which 
means  the  Quarrelsome  or  the  disorderly,  though  in  truth  it  was  not  poor  Louis 
who  was  quarrelsome,  but  rather  those  who  assailed  him  on  all  sides,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  idleness  and  folly.  He  cared  more  for  boyish  sports  than  for 
his  kingdom,  and  died  at  twenty-seven  through  over-exertion  at  a game  of  tennis. 

His  sudden  death  left  the  question  of  the  kingship  in  doubt.  He  had  a 
daughter,  but  no  sons,  though  a child  was  soon  to  be  born.  If  this  proved  a 
boy,  he  would  be  king.  So  France  waited  on  his  birth,  and  in  the  interval  the 
dead  king’s  brother  Philip  was  appointed  regent.  The  child  was  a boy,  John  I. 
But  little  John  took  no  heed  of  kingships  and  died  within  seven  days.  He  is 
sometimes  called  the  seven-days’  king,  but  in  point  of  fact  he  was  never  pro- 
claimed king  at  all. 

It  was  now  that  Philip,  having  all  power  in  his  own  hands,  formally  pro- 
claimed what  is  called  the  Salic  law  of  France,  by  which  no  woman  was  per- 
mitted to  be  sovereign  of  the  land.  Whether  or  not  this  law  had  always  been 
in  force  as  an  inheritance  from  the  old  Salic  Franks  of  Clovis’  time,  is  a dis- 
puted question.  At  any  rate,  Philip  proclaimed  it,  and  made  himself  king  as 
Philip  V.  (1316-1322),  the  Tall. 

His  reign  was  brief  and  unimportant.  Needing  money,  like  all  his  race,  he 
permitted  a frightful  persecution  of  the  lepers,  and  then  of  the  Jews.  Both  of 
these  unhappy  people  were  charged  with  plotting  to  poison  all  Christian  France. 
They  were  slain  like  beasts,  and  Philip  and  his  officials  confiscated  their  estates. 
After  this  the  King  died,  finding  no  more  worth  in  the  spoils  of  the  Jews,  than 
his  father  had  in  those  of  the  Templars.  He  left  no  son,  and  his  daughter  be- 
ing excluded  from  the  throne  by  the  same  Salic  law  which  had  given  it  to  him, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother  Charles,  the  last  of  the  sons  of  Philip 
the  Handsome. 

Charles  IV.  (1322-1328),  also  called  “le  Bel,”  like  his  father,  soon  died, 
leaving  nothing  accomplished  except  crime  and  oppression.  Thus,  within  four- 
teen years  of  the  execution  of  the  Templars,  Philip  the  Handsome  and  the  four 
succeeding  kings  of  his  family  were  dead.  His  evil  race  was  extinct,  and  men 
said  upon  all  sides,  that  it  was  God’s  punishment  for  Philip’s  treatment  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Templars. 

France  had  indeed  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  ways.  Chivalry  seemed  to 
have  perished  with  the  crusades,  and  the  heartlessness  of  the  powerful,  the 
cruelties  practised  on  the  defenceless,  upon  women,  and  upon  all,  in  fact,  who 
had  not  the  brute  strength  to  resist — these  things  are  beyond  telling.  Let  it 
suffice  to  thank  God  that  our  days  are  not  as  those. 
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To  find  a Capetian  king  to  succeed  Charles,  it  was  necessary  to  trace  back 
beyond  Philip  the  Handsome,  whose  brother’s  son,  called  Philip  of  Valois,  was 
declared  by  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  to  be  the  new  king.  Hence  the 
rulers  who  follow,  though  still  direct  descendants  of  Hugh  Capet,  are  regarded 
as  a distinct  sub-branch,  known  as  the  house  of  Valois. 

In  the  reign  of  this  first  Valois  king,  Philip  VI.  (1328-1350),  began  the 
dreary  Hundred  Years’  War.  France  had  not  yet  emptied  her  cup  of  sorrow. 
She  was  to  drain  it  to  the  very  dregs  of  humiliation  and  suffering.  England, 
the  land  which  had  been  but  a dependency  of  her  Norman  dukes,  the  land 
which  in  the  days  of  its  King  John,  France  had  wellnigh  conquered  for  a 
second  time, — this  England  was  to  hold  her  helpless  by  the  throat,  and  trample 
on  her  prostrate  form. 

There  was  no  sharply  marked  beginning  to  this  war.  It  slowly  drifted  into 
existence.  Philip  the  Handsome  and  all  his  sons  had  made  trouble  in  the  Eng- 
lish fief  of  Aquitaine,  which  objected  to  the  exactions  of  their  royal  tax- 
gatherers.  The  new  English  king  Edward  HI.  had  a faint  claim  to  the  French 
throne  through  his  mother,  a daughter  of  Philip  the  Handsome.  But  there  were 
several  princesses  of  France  nearer  in  succession  than  she;  and  Edward  does 
not  seem  I0  have  thought  at  the  time  of  advancing  this  illegal  claim.  He  even 
did  homage  to  Philip  for  his  French  possessions.  But  Philip  of  Valois,  a 
haughty,  narrow,  and  hot-tempered  man,  who  “ hated  the  English,”  almost  forced 
war  on  his  youthful  kinsman. 

At  that  time  no  person  would  have  thought  of  comparing  the  two  kingdoms. 
France,  despite  her  evil  ways,  still  retained  something  of  the  prestige  Philip 
Augustus  and  St.  Louis  had  given  her.  Her  court  triumphed  over  that  of  the 
enfeebled  German  Emperors,  and  was  a central  luminary,  round  which  gathered 
other,  lesser  monarchs.  King  John  of  Bohemia  declared  he  could  not  truly 
live  outside  of  brilliant  Paris,  and  brought  thither  his  young  son,  who  was  to 
become  the  able  German  Emperor  Charles  IV.  The  King  of  Navarre  was  but 
a French  viceroy,  dependent  on  the  larger  state.  The  little  King  of  Minorca,, 
too,  made  Paris  his  residing  place. 

Moreover,  Philip  of  Valois  had  revived  to  some  extent  the  splendor  of  the 
court.  The  barons  had  elected  him  as  one  of  themselves,  and  he  began  his 
reign  with  their  ardent  support.  He  made  an  expedition  into  Flanders,  defeated 
the  boastful  Flemings,  and  seeing  those  unlucky  four  thousand  pairs  of  golden 
spurs  in  the  cathedral  of  Courtrai,  he  massacred  every  citizen  of  the  town  in 
revenge  for  the  triumph  of  their  grandfathers. 

Now  England  and  Flanders  were  in  continual  trade  together,  each  adding  to 
the  other’s  wealth.  It  occurred  to  Philip  that  it  would  be  a happy  way  of  in; 
flicting  discomfort  on  both  these  insignificant  but  disagreeable  neighbors  to> 
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destroy  their  mutual  commerce.  All  the  English  merchants  were  ordered  out 
of  Flanders.  The  feudal  lord  of  Flanders,  also  a perpetual  visitor  at  the  French 
court,  not  daring  to  live  among  his  dissatisfied  subjects,  entered  heartily  into 
Philip’s  little  pleasantry.  He  lined  the  Flemish  coasts  with  ships  of  war, 
privateers,  not  to  call  them  pirates,  which  seized  every  passing  trading  ship, 
and  confiscated  its  goods  for  their  lord’s  benefit. 

This  was  more  than  the  English  king  could  stand.  He  sent  a fleet  which 
defeated  the  privateers  and  drove  them  from  the  coast  (1337).  This  was  the 
first  real  battle  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War.  Note,  therefore,  that  we  have 
reached  a new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Northern  Europe.  We  have  read  of 
many  wars  waged  for  plunder  or  religion,  for  glory  or  revenge.  This  one  was 
fought  for  trade.  The  merchant  supersedes  the  knight. 

Edward  landed  an  armament  in  Flanders,  and  summoned  the  Flemings  to  join 
him  in  attacking  France ; but  they  held  back.  They  were  very  willing  he  should 
fight,  but  not  at  all  eager  to  plunge  themselves  into  a new  embroilment  with  the 
vindictive  French  king.  Among  the  objections  they  raised,  was  that  they  were 
sworn  vassals  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  could  not  break  their  feudal  oath  by 
assailing  it ; but  if  Edward  had  assumed  that  crown  as  his  mother’s  right — 
Edward  promptly  did  assume  it,  placed  the  lilies  of  France  on  his  royal  standard 
and  declared  Philip  of  Valois  a usurper.  The  war  was  on  in  earnest,  and  this 
resolute  Edward  was  not  the  man  to  retract  his  spoken  word. 

Yet  for  a long  time  Edward  could  make  no  headway  against  the  French. 
Philip  was  stronger  than  he,  and  Edward  avoided  a decisive  battle.  In  1340 
he  won  the  great  sea  fight  of  Sluys  off  the  Flemish  coast,  thereby  gaining  for 
England  that  supremacy  of  the  seas,  which  she  has  ever  since  maintained. 

The  defeat,  it  must  be  confessed,  troubled  the  French  court  but  little. 
What  did  the  great  lords  care  for  the  ocean.?  They  rather  rejoiced  in  the 
wiping  out  of  these  “ Norman  pirates,  who  would  never  let  any  fresh  fish  come 
up  to  Paris.”  And  Philip  reflected  with  pleasure  that  he  had  saved  the  four- 
month’s  back  pay  which  the  seamen  could  never  come  to  claim  of  him. 

In  1346  Edward  made  his  famous  raid  through  Northern  France,  which  led 
to  the  battle  of  Crecy.  Philip,  furious  at  his  antagonist’s  presumption,  which 
had  dared  to  threaten  Paris  itself,  pursued  him  with  a force  far  outnumbering 
the  English.  Edward  fled,  but  was  looking  always  for  a good  place  where  he 
could  turn  and  fight.  He  found  it  among  the  hills  near  the  village  of  Crecy, 
and  posted  his  army  strongly.  Some  say  he  had  cannon  with  him,  the  first 
used  in  France,  but  this  is  more  than  doubtful. 

He  had  evaded  the  French  forces  repeatedly,  when  they  thought  they  had 
him  trapped  and  already  a prisoner.  Now,  when  he  was  seen  at  last  awaiting 
them,  they  rushed  forward  like  madmen.  You  remember  the  reckless  charges 
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of  St.  Louis’s  knights  against  the  Saracens.  You  recall  the  fearful  plunge  of 
the  French  nobles  into  the  canal  at  Courtrai.  Crecy  was  but  a repetition  of 
these  madnesses.  A number  of  hired  Italian  bowmen  were  in  front,  and  when 
their  unarmored  ranks  retreated  before  the  showers  of  English  arrows,  the 
French  lords  charged  and  cut  them  down  furiously  for  their  cowardice. 

This  took  time,  and  many  Frenchmen  fell  during  the  massacre  of  the 
Italians.  Moreover,  the  deadly  English  arrows  descended  like  hail  amid  the 
confused  mass  of  men  and  horses.  Only  a small  portion  of  the  French  knights 
broke  through  the  medley  and  drove  their  exhausted  steeds  against  the  English 
lines.  They  were  easily  beaten  down,  and  the  wild  Welsh  and  Irish  footmen 
knifed  them  as  they  lay.  The  old  blind  King  of  Bohemia  was  slain  with  all 
his  attendants,  who  tied  their  bridles  together  and  charged  with  him  into  the 
thick  of  the  fray.  Philip  of  Valois,  bewildered  and  impotent  in  face  of  the 
sudden  and  awful  disaster  that  had  overwhelmed  his  nation,  stood  idly  staring, 
and  would  have  been  made  prisoner  had  not  some  of  his  own  knights  forced 
him  from  the  field. 

Crecy  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  war.  Edward  marched  in  triumph 
to  Calais,  the  great  seaport  stronghold  of  the  French,  whence  they  were  still 
harassing  England’s  trade.  For  a whole  year  he  besieged  Calais,  fortifying  his 
army  so  strongly  meanwhile,  that  though  Philip  gathered  another  immense  force, 
he  dared  not  again  hurl  it  against  the  English.  And  thus  almost  in  sight  of  its 
king  Calais  surrendered;  its  inhabitants  were  turned  out;  and  it  was  peopled 
with  colonists  from  England.  For  two  hundred  years  it  remained  the  pride  of 
the  English  people,  their  stronghold  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  the  “ key  to 
France.” 

All  this  was  as  nothing  to  what  was  to  follow.  That  terrible  plague  known 
as  “ the  Black  Death  ” swept  over  France,  depopulating  whole  cities.  In  Paris 
eighty  thousand  are  said  to  have  perished,  among  them  Philip’s  queen.  The 
English,  under  Edward’s  son,  the  “ Black  Prince,”  made  their  headquarters  at 
Bordeaux  and  ravaged  all  Southern  France  unopposed.  Philip  of  Valois  died, 
disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  men,  ruined  by  his  own  temper  and  folly. 

His  son  John  II.  (1350-1364),  the  Good,  took  up  the  war  only  to  be  de- 
feated by  the  Black  Prince  at  Poitiers  (1356),  a battle  quite  as  rash  and  reckless 
and  ill-planned  by  the  French  as  Crecy.  Their  army  was  destroyed,  and  King 
John,  after  defending  himself  with  great  personal  bravery,  was  captured.  He 
was  carried  prisoner  to  England,  where,  except  for  one  short  interval,  he  re- 
mained until  his  death. 

Thus  the  government  of  his  distracted  country  passed  to  his  son,  Charles, 
who  had  fled  among  the  first  from  the  fatal  field  of  Poitiers.  This  son  ruled 
till  1364  as  Regent,  and  afterward  as  King  Charles  V.  (1364-1380),  called 
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“the  Wise.”  The  surnames  of  these  two  kings  might  easily  mislead  us  as  to> 
their  merit.  The  “Good”  of  John  meant  only  what  we  would  call  a “goodl 
fellow,”  a pleasant,  jovial  comrade;  and  the  wisdom  of  Charles  consisted  in  re 
fusing  to  fight  the  English,  letting  them  ravage  his  land  unopposed,  until  they 
starved  in  the  desert  they  themselves  had  made. 

Imagine  if  you  can  the  horrible  condition  to  which  this  policy  reduced 
wretched  France.  The  English  marched  over  the  land  from  end  to  end  with 
fire  and  sword.  The  “free  companies”  as  they  were  called,  soldiers  hired  to 
fight  first  by  one  side  then  another,  found  greater  profit  in  plundering  for  them- 
selves. A few  strong  towns  like  Paris  shut  their  gates  and  defied  all  comers. 
The  castles  of  the  nobles  could  resist  an  ordinary  siege.  But  the  poor  country 
folk  had  no  defence  nor  escape.  It  was  useless  for  them  to  plant  crops  which, 
others  devoured,  and  they  fled  like  beasts  to  the  forests,  hiding  at  every  foot- 
step, starving,  or  feeding  upon  roots  and  nuts. 

In  1358  bands  of  these  peasants  gathered  in  a rebellion,  not  of  enthusiasm, 
but  of  despair,  like  the  Bagaudae  of  Roman  times.  They  had  passed  beyond 
the  fear  of  death,  and  stormed  the  smaller  castles  like  legions  of  rats,  swarming 
onward  and  upward  till  the  defenders  grew  exhausted  with  slaying,  and  the  rats, 
scrambled  over  them,  and  filled  the  castle,  and  massacred  every  soul  within,, 
and  fed  upon  the  stored  provisions,  which  had  drawn  them  to  the  spot.  These 
frenzied  wretches  were  called  the  Jacquerie,  from  the  P'ronch  nickname  Jack,  or 
Jacques,  given  to  all  peasants.  The  French  nobles,  and  especially  the  noble 
ladies,  learned  ’’o  dread  the  hideous  mobs  worse  than  either  English  or  free 
companies.  The  picture  is  too  terrible ! Let  us  turn  to  another. 

Charles  the  Wise  crouched  in  the  centre  of  all  this  like  a spider  in  his  web„ 
certain  to  win  in  the  end,  because  he  had  neither  heart,  no.'  blood,  nor  soul,  andl 
could  endure  this  living  death  longer  than  any  of  his  foes.  A burgher  of  Paris,. 
Etienne  Marcel,  led  the  Parisians  in  an  attempt  to  secure  better  things.  Charles, 
who  had  fled  like  a coward  from  Poitiers,  seemed  easy  to  terrorize,  and  the. 
Parisians  burst  in  upon  him,  and  slew  his  chief  counsellors  before  his  eyes.. 
Their  blood  spattered  his  clothes,  and  he  grovelled  at  Marcel’s  feet  and  shrieked 
for  life.  He  promised  the  citizens  their  way  in  everything,  then  fled  from  Paris, 
and  resumed  his  former  course.  Marcel  was  slain  by  some  of  his  own  fol- 
lowers. 

In  1360,  the  peace  of  Bretigny  granted  nearly  half  of  France  to  England,  not 
as  a fief,  but  as  a part  of  the  English  kingdom,  separated  entirely  from  France. 
King  John  was  released  from  his  captivity  on  part  payment,  part  promise  of  an 
enormous  ransom,  and  returned  to  France.  He  gathered  an  army  to  attack: 
some  free  companies  who  were  ravaging  Burgundy,  and  who,  after  roundly 
defeating  him,  continued  their  devastation.  Then  some  hitch  occurring  in  the. 
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payment  of  the  balance  of  the  ransom, — indeed  it  is  whispered  that  Charles  would 
have  had  his  father  refuse  payment  altogether — King  John  returned,  surren- 
dered himself  again  to  the  English,  and  died  among  them.  One  chronicler  as- 
serts that  John  was  not  sorry  to  escape  sight  of  the  woful  miseries  of  France, 
and  to  go  back  to  his  feasting  and  good  fellowship  with  the  English  king.  John 
had,  however,  a noble  speech  with  which  to  return,  one  of  the  best  known  in 
history.  “If  honor,”  he  said,  “were  banished  from  all  the  world  beside,  it 
ought  still  to  be  found  in  the  hearts  of  kings.” 

Charles  V.,  that  atrocious  parody  on  his  father’s  words,  now  ran  his  course 
unrestrained,  deceiving  everybody,  betraying  everybody,  yet  so  successful  in  his 
arts  that  France  saw  her  strength  returning,  she  knew  not  how.  The  life-blood 
flowed  once  more  through  her  sluggish  veins ; and  men  gazing  in  fear  at  their 
silent  and  sickly  king,  whispered  that  he  was  a magician,  a dealer  with  evil 
spirits,  and  the  name  they  gave  him,  Charles  the  Wise,  had  to  them  a mystic 
and  terrible  significance. 

He  found  a captain  who  could  handle  troops,  not  a great  lord,  but  a simple 
Breton  gentleman,  a captain  of  free  companies,  Bertrand  du  Guesclin.  With 
his  aid,  Charles  put  down  the  worst  of  the  rebellions  in  his  own  land,  and  then 
rid  himself  of  all  the  “ free  companies  ” at  one  stroke  by  hiring  them  to  take 
part  in  a war  in  Spain,  under  their  hero,  Du  Guesclin.  In  Spain  they  found 
plenty  of  plunder  to  pay  them,  and  plenty  of  fighting,  both  with  the  Breton 
captain  and  the  Black  Prince — for  they  changed  sides  occasionally,  and  once 
left  Du  Guesclin  to  be  captured  by  the  English.  Few  of  these  marauders 
ever  returned  to  France,  and  those  who  did,  were  adroitly  turned  over  to  the 
Pope,  who  marched  them  into  Italy  and  with  their  help  re-established  himself 
at  Rome. 

The  French  knights  had  been  given  their  last  chance  to  redeem  their  mili- 
tary reputation  when  King  John  led  them  against  the  free  companies  in  Bur- 
gundy. Charles  V.  would  have  no  more  of  them.  He  formed  a regular  army 
with  Du  Guesclin  at  its  head,  and  made  the  Breton,  Lord  Constable  of  France 
a rank  heretofore  reserved  for  only  the  highest  nobility.  He  next  turned  his 
attention  to  the  English.  He  had  already  embroiled  them  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  had  been  part  prompter  of  a quarrel  between  them  and  their  Aquitainian 
subjects.  In  1369,  he  sent  them  a declaration  of  open  war,  emphasizing  his 
contempt  of  chivalry,  it  is  said,  by  making  a kitchen  servant  his  ambassador. 

He  would  not,  however,  let  Du  Guesclin  meet  them  in  the  field,  but  still 
pursued  his  old  policy  of  caring  nothing  for  the  sufferings  of  his  own  land,  pro- 
vided the  English  invaders  suffered  also.  They  did  to  the  full.  They  raged 

and  starved.  W^hen  they  were  few  in  number,  Du  Guesclin  beat  them. 

When  they  came  in  force,  they  could  find  no  foe  outside  the  impregnable  cities. 
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“Never  was  there  King  of  France,”  cried  the  aged  Edward  III.  in  despair, 

“ who  wore  so  little  armor,  yet  never  was  there  one  who  has  given  me  so  much 
to  do.” 

Edward  died  at  last,  worn  out  and  despondent  over  his  fruitless  conquests. 
The  Black  Prince  was-  already  dead,  having  abandoned  in  furious  despair  the 
assault  on  his  strange  antagonist.  The  man  who  succeeded  them  on  the  Eng- 
lish throne  had  no  liking  for  the  horrors  of  life  in  France.  He  sent  generals 
there,  but  Charles  outwitted  them,  Du  Guesclin  beat  them.  Soon  only  a few 
fortified  cities  remained  of  all  the  English  conquests,  and  a long  truce  came 
between  the  nations,  though  with  no  actual  declaration  of  peace. 

Charles  and  his  great  captain  both  died  in  the  same  year,  1380.  Du 
Guesclin  has  been  adopted  by  the  French  as  one  of  their  great  national  heroes. 
He  saved  France.  But  he  was  only  the  hand  that  did  the  work ; Charles  was 
the  guiding  brain.  Du  Guesclin  was  certainly  the  best  fighting  man  of  his 
time,  heroic  in  single  combat,  and  a fairly  good  general  in  an  age  when  the 
French  lacked  generalship  altogether. 

Moreover,  he  was  a real  master  of  men,  beloved  by  the  wild  rascals  he  led, 
and  ruling  them  as  no  other  could.  He  was  besieging  a castle  in  Southern 
France  when  he  died,  and  its  chieftain,  who  had  agreed  to  yield  if  not  relieved 
by  a certain  date,  swore  he  would  surrender  to  no  one  but  the  great  Du  Guesclin. 
He  laid  the  castle  keys  upon  the  hero’s  coffin. 


DEATH  OF  Charles  the  Wise 


Charles  VI.  Warned  bv  the  Madman 


Chapter  LXXXVII. 

THE  ENGLISH  POWER  IN  FRANCE— JOAN  OF  ARC. 

'HE  Hundred  Years’  War  does  not  represent  a century 
of  continuous  fighting  between  French  and  English. 
We  have  seen  fifty  years  of  it,  from  1337  to  1386, 
when  the  last  of  those  useless  English  raids  swept 
over  the  desert  land.  After  that  there  was  much  talk 
of  invasion  upon  both  sides,  but  no  decisive  action  for 
nearly  thirty  years. 

During  this  period  each  country  had  too  much  civil  strife 
and  revolution  of  its  own,  to  have  time  to  think  of  other  lands. 
In  France  a child  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Charles  the 
Wise,  his  twelve-year-old  son,  Charles  VI.  (1380-1422),  the 
Well-Beloved. 

During  the  minority  of  the  King,  the  realm  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  uncles,  who  robbed  him  and  quarrelled  among 
themselve.s.  The  chief  disputants  were  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Orleans,  and  the  whole  country  rang  with  the  clash  of  their 
armored  factions.  Roughly  speaking,  the  Burgundians  were  at  first  the  party 
of  good  government.  They  had  the  support  of  the  cities  and  of  northeastern 
France.  The  Orleanists  drew  their  strength  from  the  south.  They  were  the 
party  of  the  nobility,  and  sought  only  their  own  selfish  wealth  and  pleasure. 

Little  Charles  VI.  was  a gay,  bright  lad,  eager  to  govern  rightly,  and  the 
people,  seeing  his  intentions,  laid  all  the  blame  for  their  sufferings  upon  his 
uncles  and  looked  longingly  toward  the  time  when  their  young  king,  “ the 
Well-Beloved,”  should  be  able  to  rule  for  himself. 
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Alas!  that  time  never  came.  The  wild  dissipations  of  his  evil  court  en- 
gulfed the  weakly  lad.  He  plunged  into  all  kinds  of  excesses  and  came  but 
slowly  to  manhood.  He  did  make  a brief  effort  to  improve  things,  dismissed 
his  uncles  from  court,  and,  following  his  father’s  course  of  distrust  for  the 
ancient  nobility,  placed  another  Breton  soldier,  Oliver  Clisson,  in  control  of 
the  realm  as  Lord  Constable.  Some  of  the  nobles  attempted  to  murder  Clis- 
son. Charles  vowed  vengeance,  and  led  an  army  against  the  Duke  of  Brittany, 
who  was  giving  shelter  to  the  criminals. 

This  was  in  August  of  1 392.  One  hot  day  Charles  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  He  was  excited  and  a bit  light-headed,  feverish  from  his  excesses. 
Suddenly  a wild  and  ragged  man  sprang  out  from  the  forest  and  checked  the 
King’s  horse,  crying,  “Go  no  further,  sire;  you  are  betrayed.’’  The  young 
King  pushed  the  madman  aside,  but  a little  later  an  accidental  clatter  of  falling 
steel  among  his  followers  jarred  his  excited  brain  from  its  poise.  He  shouted 
“ Treason  ! ’’  and  charging  among  his  attendants  with  naked  sword,  slew  four 
of  them  before  he  could  be  disarmed.  The  King  was  insane,  and  though  he 
had  lucid  intervals  thereafter,  never  fully  recovered. 

So  here,  as  if  she  had  not  enough  misfortunes  already,  was  a mad  king 
fastened  upon  France.  Worse  than  mad!  for  had  he  been  wholly  insane,  he 
might  have  been  deposed,  and  a stronger  ruler  taken  his  place;  but  those 
periods  of  returning  reason,  when  the  worn  brain  climbed  up  through  the  pits 
of  darkness  that  engulfed  it,  and  for  a moment  recognized  its  own  agonized 
condition,  held  him  upon  the  throne.  He  then  made  feeble  efforts  to  right  the 
wrongs  by  which  he  was  encompassed,  and  the  common  people,  recognizing 
this,  watched  and  prayed  for  those  times  of  intelligence,  hoped  always  for  the 
day  when  their  beloved  king  would  shake  off  entirely  the  horror  that  enchained 
him,  and  stand  forth  the  glorious  champion  of  their  millennium.  Of  course,  it 
had  never  been  in  Charles’  nature  to  be  all  his  people  dreamt  him,  but  what 
idol  is  ever  all  its  worshippers  imagine  it  ? And  so  from  every  household  in 
France  went  up  for  this  poor  madman  such  fervent  prayers,  as  have  seldom 
honored  the  noblest  of  monarchs. 

Charles,  the  Well- Beloved ! What  an  unutterable  pathos  in  the  name, 
when  we  consider  ail  it  meant,  all  that  could  never  have  been ! We  are  told 
that  playing  cards  were  invented  by  this  king’s  courtiers  to  divert  his  mind. 
It  is  true  that  cards  now  came  into  general  use,  though  they  had  existed 
before ; and  Charles  would  sit  for  hours  playing  with  his  favorite  court  fool — 
trying  to  forget.  He  knew,  too,  they  tell  us,  when  the  darkness  was  coming 
over  him,  and  would  entreat  those  around  in  mercy’s  name  to  put  an  end  to 
his  life. 

The  dukes,  his  uncles,  and  his  queen,  Isabelle,  assumed  all  the  power. 
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Clisson  had  to  flee  from  court.  Civil  strife  broke  out  again.  As  years  passed, 
John  the  Fearless,  the  new  Duke  of  Burgundy,  cousin  of  the  king,  became  the 
chief  man  of  the  realm,  though  he  greatly  weakened  the  strength  of  his  party 
by  leading  a crusading  army  to  the  help  of  King  Sigismund  of  Hungary.  You 
may  remember  how  the  French  fought  for  Sigismund  at  Nicopolis  (1396), 
charged  the  Turks  with  their  usual  crazy  valor,  and  brought  upon  Hungary 
a terrible  defeat.  It  was  John  the  Fearless  who  led  that  wild  charge;  and 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  left  ten  thousand  of  his  followers  dead  upon  the 
field. 

By  this  time  the  northern  part  of  ancient  Provence,  known  as  Dauphiny, 
had  fallen  by  purchase  to  the  French  crown,  and  had  been  made  a fief  to  be 
held  always  by  the  eldest  son  of  each  king.  Hence  this  son,  the  heir  to  the 
French  throne,  is  from  this  time  called  the  Dauphin  or  sometimes  in  the  old 
spelling,  the  Dolphin,  and  he  bore  a Dolphin  on  his  coat  of  arms.  The  eldest 
son  of  Charles  VI.,  Louis  the  Dauphin,  began  to  be  a personage  of  considerable 
account  in  French  politics.  An  evil  lad,  brought  up  with  his  younger  brothers 
under  the  influence  of  the  nobles’  party,  the  Orleanists,  he  promised  to  be  as 
dissolute  and  feeble  as  his  father,  but  without  his  father’s  better  nature. 

England  had  now  settled  her  civil  dissensions,  and  a young  and  able  king, 
the  famous  Henry  V.,  sat  upon  her  throne.  He  had  been  a gay  youth ; and 
legend  says  that  on  Henry’s  accession  the  young  Dauphin  sent  him  a present 
of  a set  of  tennis  balls,  as  a hint  of  the  way  the  new  English  king  was  likely 
to  spend  his  reign.  If  this  silly  sneer  was  ever  made,  it  did  not  seriously 
influence  Henry.  He  had  far  better  warrant  to  revive  the  French  war,  in  the 
popularity  he  knew  it  would  give  him  with  his  people,  who  were  proud  of  their 
French  victories,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  unaccountable  loss  of  their  posses- 
sions in  that  country. 

Here  opens  the  second  half  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War.  In  1415  Henry, 
after  giving  warning  that  the  truce  was  at  an  end,  landed  on  the  French  coast 
at  Harfleur,  besieged  and  took  the  town,  and  then  started  on  such  a raid 
through  the  land  as  his  predecessors  had  made.  Charles  the  Wise  was  dead, 
Du  Guesclin  was  dead,  Clisson  banished,  the  nobles — the  Orleanist  faction  at 
the  moment — were  again  in  power.  They  pursued  Henry  with  the  old,  furious 
haste;  and  the  battle  of  Agincourt  repeated  the  tale  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  commanded  the  French  army;  he  was  taken 
prisoner  with  most  of  his  supporters,  and  the  power  of  the  Orleanists  was 
broken.  Paris,  however,  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  remnant  of  their 
party,  and  was  taxed  into  utter  poverty  before  the  oppressors  were  driven  out 
by  the  Burgundians.  Many  of  the  Orleanists  were  imprisoned;  an  angry  Paris 
mob  stormed  the  jails  and  slew  them  by  thousands.  The  other  prisoners  and 
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even  the  jailers  perished  with  them.  It  was  like  a scene  from  the  “Reign  of 
Terror,”  enacted  before  its  time. 

Thus  the  two  factions  continued  warring  ferociously,  paying  no  heed  to 
Henry  of  England,  who  pursued  his  conquests  unchecked.  Slowly  and 
patiently  he  made  himself  master  of  all  the  Norman  towns.  Caen,  then  the 
chief  city  of  the  coast  lands,  surrendered  in  1417.  Rouen,  the  mighty  capital 
of  upper  Normandy,  was  besieged  in  1418.  The  citizens  were  reduced  to 
starvation.  They  turned  out  all  their  non-combatants,  women,  children,  and 
old  men,  and  grimly  watched  them  perish  before  their  eyes,  for  Henry,  hoping 
to  drive  them  back  upon  the  city,  refused  them  passage  through  his  lines. 
Only  on  Christmas  day  did  he  relax  for  a moment  from  his  cruelty  and  supply 
a meal  to  the  miserable  suppliants. 

Rouen  sent  a message  to  the  king,  or  rather,  to  John  the  Fearless,  of 
Burgundy,  “ Fifty  thousand  of  our  people  have  starved  to  death  in  your  cause.” 
Still  there  came  no  help  to  the  citizens,  no  effort  at  help,  and  they  surrendered. 
Another  of  their  messages  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  been  : “ If  through 
your  neglect  we  are  forced  to  become  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  England, 
you  will  not  have  in  all  the  world  more  bitter  enemies.  If  we  can,  we  will 
destroy  you  and  your  whole  race.”  Thus  little  by  little  divided  France  aban- 
doned itself  despairingly  to  Henry’s  stubborn  grip. 

At  last  he  advanced  upon  Paris,  and  the  necessity  of  the  moment  brought 
a truce  between  Burgundians  and  Orleanists.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  party 
was  now  the  Dauphin,  not  the  Dauphin  Louis,  who  had  died,  nor  even  the 
second  son  of  King  Charles,  for  this  son  was  also  dead,  poisoned  by  the 
Orleanists,  some  said,  because  of  his  friendship  for  Burgundy.  The  present 
Dauphin  was  Charles,  a still  younger  son  of  the  king,  a youth  of  fourteen, 
completely  under  Orleanist  influence.  Charles  had  quarrelled  with  his  mother. 
Queen  Isabelle ; and  she  and  the  poor  mad  king  were  in  Burgundian  hands. 

A hollow  peace  was  patched  up  between  John  of  Burgundy  and  the 
Dauphin.  They  met  upon  a narrow  bridge  to  make  further  terms ; and  the 
attendants  of  the  Dauphin  stabbed  John,  and  left  his  body  to  be  stripped  and 
plundered  by  their  followers  and  buried  in  a pauper’s  grave. 

They  might  almost  as  well  have  stabbed  France.  John’s  son  Philip  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father’s  power,  and  promptly  made  an  alliance  with  the  English. 
The  very  Parisians  themselves  declared  they  would  sooner  surrender  to  England 
than  have  the  Dauphin  and  his  horde  of  murderous  nobles  over  them.  Hence 
Henry  found  no  need  to  conquer  the  capital.  Instead,  he  made  The  treaty  of 
Troyes- in  1420,  with  the  French  king  and  queen.  By  this  famous  agreement 
Henry  was  to  retain  all  of  France  that  he  possessed,  and  administer  the 
remainder  as  Regent.  Moreover,  he  was  to  be  the  acknowledged  heir  of  the 
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king,  and  was  to  succeed  him  upon  the  throne.  To  make  this  possible, 
Charles  the  Dauphin  was  declared  disinherited  for  his  crimes,  and  Henry  was 
to  wed  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  King  Charles. 

The  mad  king  of  course  was  acquitted  by  his  subjects  of  all  blame  for  the 
treaty;  the  full  responsibility  was  cast  upon  his  wife.  Queen  Isabelle.  At  the 
time  most  of  the  people  of  northern  France  said  she  had  done  well  to  give 
them  peace,  and  all  hastened  to  make  friends  with  Henry.  Later  she  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a traitress,  who  had  sold  the  country  to  the  English  and  sacri- 
ficed the  inheritance  of  her  own  son. 

For  the  moment,  however,  there  was  much  jubilation.  The  Dauphin  and 
his  friend,;  had  fled.  Paris  opened  her  gates  joyously  to  the  English  king, 
who  entered  riding  deferentially  by  King  Charles’  side.  His  marriage  to  the 
French  princess  was  celebrated  after  the  shortest  possible  wooing ; and,  in  his 
new  father’s  name,  Henry  rode  forth  from  Paris  to  chastise  such  Frenchmen  as 
still  clung  to  the  outlawed  Dauphin. 

He  found  the  southern  towns  unexpectedly  stubborn.  They  had  always 
been  of  the  Orleanist  faction,  and  now  the  Orleanists  had  found  a new  and 
higher  plane  on  which  to  stand.  They  were  the  national  party,  the  only  one 
that  would  not  surrender  to  hated  England,  and  consent  that  France’s  oppo- 
nents of  a century  should  become  her  masters.  Whatever  of  patriotism  still 
lingered  in  the  sorely  tried  hearts  of  the  French,  clung  now  to  the  Dauphin’s 
party.  Henry  was  detained  for  months  in  taking  Melun,  which  is  close  to 
Paris.  He  was  nearly  a year  in  capturing  Meaux.  Then  he  died,  and  seven 
weeks  later  the  poor,  mad  Charles  VI.  passed  also  out  of  the  turmoil  he  could 
not  understand.  It  is  said  he  grieved  sadly  for  his  new  son,  Henry,  who  cer- 
tainly had  treated  him  more  kindly  than  his  real  sons  condescended  to. 

The  sudden  death  of  these  two  central  figures  made  a great  change  in 
France.  In  Paris  the  infant  son  of  Henry  and  Catharine  was  proclaimed  king. 
But  the  child  himself,  little  Henry  VI.,  was  kept  safe  in  his  English  kingdom. 
His  French  possessions  were  entrusted  to  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
Bedford  was  an  able  man,  but  he  had  not,  like  Henry  V.,  the  whole  power  of 
England  behind  him.  That  country  was  divided  by  parties  and  dissensions, 
and  Bedford  found  himself  compelled  to  rely  largely  on  French  and  Burgun- 
dian aid  for  his  support. 

In  the  South,  the  partisans  of  Charles  declared  him  king  as  Charles  VII. 
(1422-1461).  He  came  afterward  to  be  called  “ the  Victorious  ” ; but  it  was 
not  he  who  won  his  victories,  though  he  made  at  first  a few  flickering  efforts. 
His  party,  even  before  Henry’s  death,  had  won  a victory  of  some  importance 
from  the  English  at  Baugd,  and  Charles,  securing  both  Scotch  and  Spanish, 
assistance,  re-invaded  northern  P'rance.  His  forces,  however,  were  twice  de-^ 
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